(FAIR, continued from page 5) 

however, with the gift of the per¬ 
sonal collection of Everett Moore, for 
many years an Associate University 
Librarian, and President of the Cali¬ 
fornia Library Association, not to 
mention the first Editor of The UCLA 
Librarian. As a pioneer for the idea 
that intellectual freedom was an in¬ 
volvement that was essential for li¬ 
braries, and an advocate that it be 
reflected in the library school's cur¬ 
riculum, Moore served as an inspira¬ 
tion for Eisenbach's own career. 

Looking to the future, Elizabeth 
Eisenbach envisions the potential for 
a specialized First Amendment data¬ 
base on ORION, in the way, for in¬ 
stance, the Film Archives database is 
now, and for FAIR'S files and archives 
to eventually be held at the Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections, where it 
would provide documentation for 
scholars in the future. Farther sighted 
still, she envisions a time when there 
might be constitutional study cen¬ 
ters attached to libraries around the 
country, linked online. 

But for the present, she's consider¬ 
ing the choice of subject for next year's 
colloquium. Unless some more urgent 
issue unexpectedly appears on the 
scene, it's likely to be about either the 
controversy concerning music censor¬ 
ship, or the constitutionally trickier 
issue she calls "fighting words," which 
will confront the question of where 
freedom of (bigoted) speech stops and 
violation of civil rights begins. 


In a November move fraught with 
artistic and political implications,NEA 
Chairman John Frohnmayer for the 
first time vetoed a grant that was rec¬ 
ommended by a peer review panel and 
approved by an Endowment Advisory 
Council. The $10,000grantfor Revival 
Field by artist Mel Chin proposed to 
use plants "to remediate an area con¬ 
taminated with heavy metals." Rufus 
L. Chaney, a research scientist at the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, was 
to collaborate on the work which was to 
be sponsored by the Houston based 
Citizens Environmental Coalition. 


(Art, continued from page 4) 

acquitted, the center now faces a finan¬ 
cial crisis, with over $300,000 in direct 
court-related legal costs, plus a drastic 
decline in corporate contributions. To 
go dark and close their doors for some 
period to the public—a humiliation 
for an institution with 52 years devoted 
to exhibition—might be their only 
option for survival. 

The Pacifica Foundation, with its 
network of non-profit radio stations, 
paid a high price for its freedom of 
speech, considering the 1990 NEA 
obscenity oath an "abhorrent attack 
on cultural freedom," when they rejec¬ 
ted $20,000 in NEA grants awarded 
not for creating programming, but 
rather for maintaining their library of 
40,000 documentary tapes. This 
archive includes tapes of Lenny Bruce, 
George Carlin, Allen Ginsberg, Jack 
Kerouac, Abbie Hoffman, and 
Eldridge Cleaver, among others. A 
$10,000 grant for a program to train 
women and minorities in the technical 
aspects of radio also had to be rejected. 

Expect a Straighten 
Narrower 

National Endowment 

Applicants for grants will un¬ 
dergo far more intensive and chilling 
scrutiny by NEA inspectors than ever 
before. Just days after the compro¬ 
mise authorization passed, the NEA 
authorities complied with the request 
of Rep. Bill Lowry, to investigate four 
artists who applied for NEA funds to 
protest the use of deadly force by 
police in art pieces painted on rented 
bus bench advertising space. This 
investigation was conducted on the 
pretext of pursuing an NEA rule pro¬ 
hibiting funds from being spent on 
commercial advertising. 

According to The Nation, Samuel 
Lippman, appointee to the National 
Council of the Arts, which oversees 
the NEA, says that their funding should 
concentrate on, "championing great 
art of the past, its regeneration in the 
present and its transmission to the 
future." It should refuse to promote 


art whose raison d'etre is to outrage the 
public by dealing with extremities of 
the human condition. 

Far more is at stake here than un¬ 
abashed sadomasochistic or suppos¬ 
edly blasphemous imagery. What's 
threatened are any artists and art insti¬ 
tutions on the social fringe—gay and 
lesbian performance artists, feminist 
video makers. Latino photographers 
and theater groups, black poets and 
painters. The ultimate irony is that 
such artists, by seeking federal fund¬ 
ing, are not attacking or even working 
outside of the American system, but 
rather are struggling to open it up, 
make it better, and in so doing, seek 
their rightful place in its increasingly 
elusive dream. 

Anticipate a Growing 
Climate of 

Acceptable Censorship 

All but overlooked in the national sigh 
of relief is that the Hatch compromise 
still contains First Amendment- 
threatening language that requires the 
endowment to "ensure funded works 
take into consideration general stan¬ 
dards of decency and respect for the 
diverse beliefs and values of the 
American public." 

Mstislav Rostropovich, Artistic 
Director of the National Symphony 
Orchestra and Russian expatriate, 
speaking before a Senate hearing, 
compared this recent pattern of fed¬ 
eral restriction on the arts to that of 
past Soviet censorship of writers and 
composers. "Art and literature," he 
testified, "should be judged by the 
conscience of the author, not by a sepa¬ 
rate bureaucracy artificially com¬ 
pressing the arteries and veins of this 
life-sustaining circulation." 

But on the Senate floor, even as his 
amendments went down to a decisive 
defeat, Jesse Helms declared, "assum¬ 
ing I may be in this Senate next year, 
I say to all the arts community and to 
all the homosexuals, 'you ain't seen 
nothing yet.'" 

—Arthur Ginsberg 
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The works of this Renaissance printer Aldus Manutius remain "objects of collection." 
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At the cutting edge of form and content: are some of these books actually books at all? 
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Making paper from an author's old bathrobe, and rotating a tomato. 
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The art of collecting rather than winning. Also, remembering Blanche Campbell. 





























































































































































For Aldus, 
Printing Was A 
Calling To Turn 
The World Into 
A Classroom 



Towards the end of his career Aldus pro¬ 
claimed his displeasure with the distrac¬ 
tions that came with his reputation in 
these impatient words: 

"Apart from six hundred others, there 
are two things in particular which con¬ 
tinually interrupt my work. First, the 
frequent letters of learned men which 
come to me from every part of the world 
and which would cost me whole days and 
nights if I were to reply. Then there are 
the visitors who come, partly to greet me, 
partly to see what new work is at hand, 
but mostly because they have nothing 
better to do. 'All right,' they say, 'let's 
drop in on Aldus!’ I say nothing of those 
who come to recite a poem to me or a piece 
of prose, usually rough and unpolished, 
which they want me to print for them. 

"I have at last begun to defend myself 
from these thoroughly tedious visitors and 
their interruptions. It is not pride or 
scorn that makes me act in this way, but 
the need to spend what time 1 have in 
editing good books." 


By the turn of the 15th century in Venice, the district connecting the 
Piazza San Marco and the Rialto was dense with print shops, book stores, 
binderies, type-cutters, and the residences of the book trade. The inces¬ 
sant thumping of hand operated presses churning out up to twelve pages 
at a time echoed through the narrow streets. Books for sale were laid out 
on counters in front where posters called broadsides advertised the latest 
editions, literally hot off the press. 

Into this entrepreneurial world of the Italian Renaissance book trade 
came the humanist scholar and teacher Aldus Manutius, at the advanced 
age of forty. Such a risky career change was motivated by Aldus's deep 
faith in the civilizing force of literature, especially that of the Greek 
scholars. To Aldus, printing—all but inseparable at this time from pub¬ 
lishing—was a calling to turn the world into a library and a classroom. 

From his arrival in Venice until the first dateable productions of the 
Aldine Press five years later, he was in negotiations for critical connec¬ 
tions and start-up capital. After securing backing from Pier Franco 
Barbarigo, a member of a wealthy powerful ducal family, and forging a 
working relationship with the printer Andrea Torresano, by 1495 Aldus 
was in business. While the enterprise was totally Aldus' initiative, his 
financial share came to only 10% of the total, 25% at most. 

Aldus Manutius' work space, situated on the ground floor with his 
household of thirty (family, workers, servants and guests), in the words 
of Aldine scholar Martin Lowry, "was an almost incredible mixture of the 
sweat shop, the boarding house, and the research institute." Amidst all 
this each step of the hectic printing process, from type cutting to editing, 
was supervised closely by the perfectionist Aldus. 

Lowry describes how, in 1508, far into the night the renowned Dutch 
humanist Erasmus, literally in residence with Aldus for eight months, "sat 
in a corner of the printing room, writing his Adagia from memory, handing 
his text sheet by sheet to the compositors. In another corner sat Aldus, 
quietly reading over the proofs and countering all pleas that they had been 
checked already with the protest, 'I'm studying.' " 

Aldus' extensive catalog listed 130 editions in twenty years. A number 
of these were extremely popular works; also Hypnerotomachia Polifili (The 
Dream of Polifili), an erotic mythical romance widely acclaimed as an 
example of Aldus' worst judgment in publishing and most brilliant job of 
printing. Yet, his unprecedented commercial publishing accomplish¬ 
ments were probably less important to Aldus than his innovations and 
their contributions to enlightenment. 

He broke with tradition to publish editions of classics in smaller and 
portable octavo format beginning with his Virgil in 1501. He developed 
(some say invented) the italics, a typeface emulating readable handwrit¬ 
ing. He printed over 30 first editions of hitherto unpublished manu¬ 
scripts, particularly classical texts. He issued the first complete edition of 
Aristotle in original Greek in five volumes between 1495-98. Also, he was 
the first with a catalog that included prices. 

As time passed, Aldus became more the traditional printer, embroiled 
in competition and legal hassling; advertising his products to princes and 
academicians; resisting the profit motive; and marrying the daughter of 
his printing family partner. His only failure, it seems, was in not educating 
his sons in an academy which he longed to found. 

The truth of Aldus Manutius is, as Lowry observes, that printing was 
only one of his ambitions—and probably not the most important. 

—Arthur J. Ginsberg 
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After almost thirty years of systematic and comprehensive collecting 
of books by Aldus Manutius, his heirs, and his successors, the Department 
of Special Collections in the University Research Library has published 
the first fascicule of A Catalogue of the Ahmanson-Murphy Aldine Collection 
at UCLA. This work, the first of five parts to be published over five years, 
includes essays by Nicolas Barker of the British Library, a formal descrip¬ 
tion of the department's holdings printed by Aldus the Elder, with eight 
indexes, a color frontispiece, and twenty plates. 

Collecting and forming the Ahmanson-Murphy Aldines began in 1961 
when Dr. Franklin Murphy, who had just become Chancellor, made a 
special allocation so that Wilbur Smith, then head of the department, and 
Brooke Whiting, curator of rare books and literary manuscripts, could 
purchase the first forty-five titles from the estate of Templeton Crocker. 
Since then, the Ahmanson Foundation and Dr. Murphy have provided 
continued support to allow the department to expand the collection to 
include the entire Manuzio family, which flourished from Aldus's first 
printing in 1495 through 1598. Today the collection, which includes more 
than 740 titles, ranks alongside the Aldine collection at the John Rylands 
Library at the University of Manchester. 

The first fascicule covers Aldus the Elder's printing, 1495 until his 
death in 1515, and includes 112 titles, some in multiple copies. Aldus was 
a classicist before he was a printer, and he is remembered for producing 
first printed editions of the major classical authors as much as for his 
elegant printing and book design. Among the first editions in the 
collection are the works of Sophocles, Euripides, Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and Aristotle. There are also books in the collection and catalogue with 
notable former owners, for example. Sir Thomas More's friend John 
Clement, Templeton Crocker, Estelle Doheny, Henry Huth, Louis XVIII, 
Mark Pattison, Aldus' bibliographer A. A. Renouard, and John Ruskin. 
Some of the Aldines have significant bindings, with work by the early 16th 
century Cambridge binder Spierinck, the French binder Bozerian the 
younger, Jane Steel of the early 18th century, and the Mendoza binder 
represented. Additionally, there are books of conspicuous rarity: the 1495 
Musaeus; the 1497 Leoniceno, one of the earliest printed works on 
syphilis; the 1501 Virgil, the first book printed in Aldus's italic font; and 
the 1514 blue-paper Virgil, a variant unknown to Renouard. 

The department plans to publish additional fascicules according to the 
following schedule: 1990, Aldus's immediate heirs (1515-1532); 1991, 
Paulus Manutius (1533-1574); 1992, Aldus the Younger (1575-1598); and 
1993, the fifth fascicule devoted to associated items, including the publi¬ 
cations of Andrea Torresano, Aldus's father-in-law, and the various 
counterfeiters. In 1994, in commemoration of the 500th anniversary of the 
foundation of the Aldine Press, the department intends to reissue the 
fascicules, corrected and supplemented, in book form. 

This completed work is not intended to replace A. A. Renouard's 
Annales de VImprimerie des Aide (1834), which remains the most compre¬ 
hensive bibliography of Aldine imprints and describes Aldine editions 
from the examination of many copies in different libraries and collections. 
Rather, it is hoped that A Catalogue of the Ahmanson-Murphy Aldine 
Collection at UCLA will provide more detailed bibliographic and copy- 
specific description of those works held at UCLA which will assist 
scholars who are examining copies from other collections. 

—David S. Zeidberg 


First Ahmanson- 
Murphy Aldine 
Catalogue 
Culminates 
Three Decades 
of Collecting 
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The frontispiece for the First Fascicule of 
the Catalogue is Aldus’ Blue-Paper Virgil 
of 1514, a later publishing of his historic 
octavo edition in 1501. 


The price of the first fascicule is $25, in¬ 
cluding postage. Those wishing to ob¬ 
tain a copy should write to: Publications 
Editor, Department of Special Collec¬ 
tions, University Research Library, 
UCLA, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Ange¬ 
les, CA 90024-1575. 








Habent Sua 
Fata Libelli — 

An Unused Book 
Is A Useless Book 

Plate XX at right illustrates marginalia 
from an Aldine edition of Petrarch’s Le 
Cose Volgari from the First Fascicule. 

Below is an excerpt that sets forth the 
history of ownership, the Provenence: 

(1) "Jo D'Gaetano adevena" on title, 
probably in the same hand as that which 
has supplied headings, emendations 
and extensive historical and critical 
notes, including deletion of sonnets on 
f 8 and h 7 (and Latin quatrain on h 5). 

(2) Templeton Crocker (1884-1948) 
(booklabel). Note: Leaf h 7 is present, 
though censored on both sides. 

While the precise source and reason for 
the censorship indicated in the marginalia 
of this page is unknown—perhaps some 
authority in the Vatican, perhaps not—its 
value is to point in a direction of possibly 
significant or revealing scholarly investi¬ 
gation. 



Aldus's famous printer's mark was an 
ebullient dolphin gliding around the 
stabilizing anchor. In this composition 
they evoked the meaning of the Aldine 
motto, "hasten slowly." 
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What gives Aldus Manutius's books and those of his heirs, his son and 
grandson, special interest is that they never lost the power to attract the 
interest of scholars, book-collectors and librarians. That interest was 
expressed in a number of ways. Contemporary buyers might write their 
names, or the date of acquisition (and sometimes the price) in a book. 
They might annotate the text casually or in detail. 

Any collection of Aldines, then, will represent a cross-section through 
four or five hundred years of active use. From an archaeological point of 
view, this is evidence of the highest importance. If modern scholarly 
interest tends to concentrate on books that have survived in "original 
condition" (that is, the form in which they were brought in to being), it 
must be recognized that survival in this form is the result of unusual 
circumstances, a long period of, so to speak, historic sleep. Books that 
have been consistently used tend to lose their original bindings and 
margins, to acquire new marks and signs of intervening ownership. The 
sum of these traits is important evidence of the intellectual interests of 
many generations, an expression of social as well as intellectual history. 

—Nicolas Barker, from his "Introduction" 
to the Aldine Collection Catalogue 



















Martin Lowry, Professor of History at the University of Warwick, 
England, spoke on December 17th on "Aldus Manutius and the 'Up¬ 
market' Book," inaugurating the Friends of the Library's Russell Shank 
Lecture on the Book series. In his talk. Professor Lowry, author of the 
definitive biography. The World of Aldus Manutius, focused on a theory 
regarding the price of books in the late 15th and 16th centuries which 
challenges the widely held idea that Aldus made books affordable to the 
Renaissance middle class when he introduced the enchiridion, or "in-the- 
hand" size book, at the beginning of the 16th century. Aldus himself 
called these books "libri portables"—"portable books." Many scholars 
believe that the smaller octavo and duodecimo formats reduced the price 
of books because less paper, the principal cost in early book production, 
was required. But Professor Lowry demonstrated in his lecture that 
small, while meaning more accessible and transportable, did not neces¬ 
sarily equate with inexpensive. 

The research which led him to contradict this theory began at UCLA 
in 1983 when he was a resident scholar in the Center for Medieval & 
Renaissance Studies. During that year he got his first glimpse of a 
manuscript which the Department of Special Collections had just ac¬ 
quired, the stock book of the Venetian printer/bookseller Bernardino 
Giunta, dated March 1600. Professor Lowry returned to Southern Cali¬ 
fornia as a Getty Fellow during the 1987/88 academic year and was able 
to study the manuscript further. At the end of the academic year, he took 
a microfilm copy of the manuscript back to the University of Warwick for 
continued investigation. 

The Giunta stock book is an inventory of the firm's holdings, arranged 
into the subject categories of Umanita, Filosophia, Theologia, Medicina e 
Astrologia, Legge, Libri Greci e Ebrei, and Libri Rossi e Neri. It is clear that A. 
A. Renouard, the bibliographer of Aldus, had examined this manuscript 
because he describes it in his Annales Juntines at the end of the Giunta 
appendix to the third edition of his Annales de ITmprimerie des Aide (1834). 
The work also lists printers for whom the firm had extensive runs, most 
notably Aldus, and contains four indexes of the titles in the stock by the 
origin of their printing. Each title under the general subject categories has 
a price entry, sometimes in two currencies, soldi/denari and lire. 

In a lively presentation. Professor Lowry first employed nickels, dimes 
and quarters in order to demonstrate the relative value of denari, soldi, 
and lire respectively. Next, to give the audience an idea of what laborers, 
guild-workers, artisans, and the aristocracy might expect to earn monthly 
or annually, he outlined a sociological study he had made of income in the 
late 15th century and the 16th century using contemporary public records 
he had examined in Venice and Florence. Then using the entries in the 
Giunta stock book, he showed that the prices of Aldine imprints were 
high when they first appeared in the 1490's and early 1500's, and that they 
remained high throughout the 16th century, relative both to the incomes 
of various levels of Italian society, and also to printed works by the 
contemporaries of Aldus and his heirs. He concluded that Aldine 
imprints were still a luxury of the upper class in 1600 rather than mass- 
produced works affordable to an increasingly literate middle class. 

The Department of Special Collections looks forward to Professor 
Lowry's return in July, 1990. While in residence he hopes to complete 
research on the Giunta stock book and prepare a manuscript of his 
findings for publication during the 1990/91 academic year in the depart¬ 
ment's occasional papers series. 



Lowry Lectures 
at UCLA On 

Aldus Manutius’s 
Up-Market Book 


After the lecture, Martin Lowry contin¬ 
ues his discussion with a member of his 
audience. 



Dr. Franklin Murphy takes a moment to 
examine the first fascicule resulting from 
the effort supported by him from its 
inception. 


—David S. Zeidberg 




















Free from market dictates, personal bookmakers can invoke their visions, play out their passions and express their 
deepest concerns. But why a resurgence of personal bookmaking during this past decade? Has the emergence of 
computers and other electronic data retrieval systems relieved the book of its linear informational imperative? Or, 
is it simply and always the role of the avant garde to experiment with traditional form? To what extent did the intimate, 
honest, feminist art movement of the 70's lend its sensitivity and substance to personal bookmaking in the 80's? Will 
the survival of the book itself, as the most cherished recorder of human identity and dreams, finally lie in the hands 


A Personal Book Is Usually Made 


No Short Cuts 

Laura Grello. Her terse text and seven haunting linoleum cut il¬ 
lustrations combine to capture the contradictions of existing 
within the confines of time. Printed letterpress at Scripps College 
Press in an edition of 30. 


\ need time 


Book Tree 

Kitty Maryatt. An innovative, repeatable "book structure." Cal¬ 
ligraphic strips of paper, clasped at the bottom with leather strap, 
fall open to produce infinite possibilities for an ordering of text. 
This permutation seems to offer advice to writers. Edition of 3. 


Long After Ecclesiastes 

Ray Bradbury. The author published his own poetry inspired by 
the Biblical portion. This 2" x 3" miniature is debossed in Hebrew 
within Gothic arches on cover. Illustrated and hand bound by 
D'Ambrosio. Printed at Gold Stein Press in an edition of 75. 


Chisholm Hours 

Sue Ann Robinson. Based on the French illuminated manuscript 
tradition of private devotional books of hours, this work explores 
the mythology and traditions of the West, and the American 
cowboy. Illustrated with offset prints and hand bound by the 
artist. Printed at the Visual Studies Workshop in an edition of 250. 
















Laguna Verde Imprenta: 1975-1987 

Ward Ritchie. An illustrated biblio-history of the books printed 
on his celebrated Albion handpress he named Laguna Verde. 
Through printing this poem by a former "affectionate" friend, 
Ritchie revitalizes his ardour for an old flame. Engravings by 
Richard Horton and others. Edition of 50. 




For Imelda 

Kimberly Baer Design. A collection of fond tales and sensual 
anecdotes by shoe owners about their favorite pairs. These dec¬ 
ades-old ankle straps remind their wearer of how alluring (and 
sexy) she felt, and still does, when she puts them on. Photographs 
by Louis Gervais. Offset by Atomic Press. Edition of 2000. 



Correspondence 

Barbara Drucker. The text is her words stored on a typewriter 
ribbon from business and personal correspondence for 1987-88. 
The layering of transparent pages on Kodalith® film recaptures in 
stream-of-consciousness her life during that period. Sheet-metal 
portfolio. Edition of 10. 


Sentences—Words Spoken In Prison to an Artist 

Beth Thielen. "I'm twenty-nine years old and you expect me to 
learn something new?" Pop-up book illustrated with monoprints 
interprets inmates' emotional verbalizations about captivity. A 
collaboration between prisoners and the book maker at the Cali¬ 
fornia Institution for Women in 1989. 


For Extremely Personal Reasons 

of the personal bookmaker? And, as the personal book evolves with its only limitation the creativity and imagination 
of its makers, there remains that one (inevitable) question as to whether some of the works should be considered books 
at all. These eight personal books ivere selected from the eighty-six included in "A Southern California Decade: An 
Exhibition of Contemporary Books, 1980-1989," which ivas on viezv earlier this year at the University Research Library. 
This exhibition was organized by Phillip T. Bevis of Arundel Press. His descriptions and program notes by Gerald W. 
Lange have been adapted for the text above. 























The View From Mount Horeb: 

Walter Hamady and The Perishable Press 





The book as a structure is the Trojan horse of 
art—it is not feared by average people. It is a 
familiar form in the world, and average people 
will take it from you and examine it whereas a 
painting, poem, sculpture, or print they will 
not. 

Here begins the interest in a sheet of hand¬ 
made paper, the rags! Colorful, strong, indi¬ 
vidualistic, unpredictable too. Rags! What 
fun to buy clothes and luxurious bath towels 
and lovely bedsheets with a future sheet of 
paper in mind! 
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^illustrated iC/i 4c letters have not been pouring in. For those readers just popping I 
^ with curiosity like Lyell, the answer is we don't know except that it might be the ] 
k igth century English anatomical engraver whose name has never been known/ 
to us. It would be easy enough to send your copy of iG/i and Remains to the 
k experts in the east for comparison, study and identification—maybe our 
k friend Lyell could get a fancy reesearch grant, visit all meewzeeums, 
and show all them city slikkers just "where the Bears shit and the 1 
Buck wheat" which isn't very far from where canaries flyout 
from under bowler hats in Porter township. Today it it 
Groundhog Day and our temperature is twenty 
degrees with a very good soupy cloudy sky ^ 

Jt you know that means Spring in 
the morning. 


Hunkering In Wisconsin, Another Interminable Gaggerblabb (a series). 17 
page surfaces, 11 printed; printed in flesh (Caucasian), red, greenish-black, 
white, yellow, blues, grey and purple in an edition of 125. 

The facing pages above are from one of Hamady's books that 
were recently on display at the University Research Library. About 
this particular work he writes, "Jack Beal had sent a drawing of a 
lovely tomato and I had a plate made, but at first it was too large for 
this format. Then I tried it on its side. Getting the colophon type to 
fit in the shadow of the tomato took a long time." 

The exhibit included 50 or so handmade editions created by this 
amusing artist/bookmaker/bibliomaniac at his Wisconsin farm/ 
bindery/papermill. There, with family, friends and poetry, he 
slyly manages to both pay homage to and stretch the boundaries of 
the form. 

With the exhibit closed, anyone who wishes to turn the pages of 
these unique books or read any further bibliomania by the maker, 
can do so at the Department of Special Collections in the Research 
Library. 


—Walter Hamady 














Carolyn See confided that this year the 
judges considered themselves privileged 
to encounter one collection that not only 
enriched, but healed one entrant's life as 
well. 


Robert and Blanche 
Campbell began a Student 
Book Collection Competition 
forty-two years ago to stimu¬ 
late undergraduate interest in 
book collecting and reading. 
In those days the prizes were 
books to be selected from the 
stock of the Campbell's Book¬ 
sellers and Stationers located 
in Westwood Village. As the 
years have passed, some 
things have changed. Sepa¬ 
rate graduate prizes were 
added to protect undergradu¬ 
ate submissions from the more 
ambitious graduate entrants. 
The prizes increased in value 
and took the form of cash 
awards. The Friends of the 
UCLA Library, Southern California Chapter of the Antiquarian Booksell¬ 
ers Association, and the Library Staff Association have joined in sponsor¬ 
ing the contest. But in the Campbell spirit, it's still the collecting, not the 
competing, that remains the focus of the yearly, cherished event. 

At this year's awards, judge Carolyn See, author and faculty member, 
spoke to this spirit with a pair of personal anecdotes. 

The first was about a time when she was a UCLA student. A wealthy 
friend decided to win the Campbell contest by spending very little time 
and a great deal of money on expensive art books to create an instant 
collection. This perverse gesture of privilege engendered envy and stifled 
anger on the part of the less affluent See. Much to her private satisfaction, 
the book buyer failed to garner any award whatsoever. 

Her second cautionary collector's tale told of a time when her husband, 
author and faculty member John Espy, descended their front hall stair¬ 
case, proudly brandishing aloft some newly-acquired but fragile edition. 
So enraptured was he with his acquisition that he slipped and tumbled 
down the staircase, managing to keep the volume aloft and undamaged 
while breaking his own leg. 

See then related how this year's panel of three judges, John Bidwell of 
the Clark Library and Kathy Donahue, of the Biomedical Library, along 
with herself, cloistered themselves in a conference room with the ten 
finalists' collections, struggling to apply the criteria for judging one 
collection superior to those next to it. 

In an amusing exegesis she then noted the criteria which the judging 
followed. Is this collection well-defined in its particular field of interest? 
Is it the effort of a true collector or merely a buyer—a fanatic who'd trade 
their mother for some signed and numbered first edition? Is there a 
thoroughness throughout the collection, with key works present? Fur¬ 
ther, is the collector clear regarding the most desirable books missing (as 
expressed in the written wish-list submitted with the collection descrip¬ 
tion and biography)? 

Lastly, Carolyn See cited this year's seminal question: What's the real 
value of a collection to its collector, that is, in personal, psychological or 
spiritual currency? 
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For several years 1 was obsessed with 
healing, a process- now completed. My 
collection served as a very vital part of 
that process. 

—Barbara L. Meisenheitner 



Robert Campbell, judging the competition 
in 1952 with Aldous Huxley, author of 
Brave New World. 


Through the years, judges have made 
prize winners out of such collections 
as: History of Witchcraft; Comic Books 
of the Golden Age; Russian Linguis¬ 
tics; Pompeiana; First Editions of 
Gertrude Stein; Randolph Caldecott, 
Illustrator; Artistic Mountings and 
Embellishments of the Japanese Sword; 
and, yes, Bees and Beekeeping. 


With editor's license, the award winning collections are described 
here, in the words of the collectors. 

VIETNAM: THE HEALING CONTINUES, Barbara L. Meisenheitner. 
Winner, First Prize Graduates. 

My own collecting began in 1985 when I began to find my place in the 
society of Veterans. While initially reluctant to admit I was a Vet, I soon 
began to read everything being published. While these were primarily 
personal narratives written by male soldiers, I could empathize. Unfor¬ 
tunately women's experiences in Vietnam have been relegated to the back 
burner. Once my personal healing began I found it important to move 
beyond personal narratives to the historical and political aspects of the 
war. I wanted to have an accurate picture of the thinking during that era. 

STEPHEN KING: FACING OURFEARS AS HORROR COMES OF AGE, 
Anthony D. Wagner. Winner, First Prize Undergraduates. 

I remember being in my local K-Mart with my mother. I mentioned to 
her that I wanted to pick up a Stephen King novel. I recall my mother 
asking me why. Facing childhood fears which persist in most of us, as 
adults. King has the power to bring to life characters which I can relate to, 
understand, or, worse yet, fear—knowing that there are people in this 
world much like those in his novels. Would [my mother] have asked me 
the same question if I had picked up Hemingway? 

THOMAS JEFFERSON'S PREPARATION TO WRITE THE DECLARA¬ 
TION OF INDEPENDENCE, Gene Waddell. Winner, Second Prize 
Graduates. 

Several years ago when I read Dumas Malone's biography of Thomas 
Jefferson, I was disappointed to find so little about the first twenty-four 
years of Jefferson's life. Malone seemed to take for granted Jefferson's 
ability to write the Declaration of Independence. My intention is to write 
either a topical analysis of Jefferson's developing interests (such as 
architecture) or historiography of the treatment of his early life. 

CYBERPUNK, YEAH!, Migell Acosta. Winner, Second Prize Under¬ 
graduates. 

In my pimply adolescence I would burrow in my blanket caves and, 
feigning sleep, devour the pages of Tolkien's Lord of the Rings and 
Asimov's I, Robot. But then I discovered girls. Some years later I read a 
book called Neuromancer by William Gibson. That book slammed into my 
brain with its tight crystalline prose. I was hooked on the coming human 
computer evolution: personalities stored on ROM, weapons that think, 
advanced unnecessary cosmetic surgery, biotechnology gone bad. 

THE KENNEDY YEARS: A TIME FOR GREATNESS, Gary S. Olson. 
Winner, Library Staff Association Award. 

It's both sad and ironic that twenty-seven years after the fact, more 
attention has been given to the death than the life of John F. Kennedy, on 
which my collection focuses. Recent scholarship has attempted to destroy 
the "Kennedy myth." The policies he proposed set into motion forces (or 
accelerated trends) which would fundamentally alter the way Americans 
view themselves. The Kennedy years were not quite Camelot but they 
were a period of tremendous activism and creativity, the likes of which 
has not been seen since. 
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Remembering 
Blanche Campbell 
1902-1989 


As Blanche's collection and her expertise 
became known, people began to invite her 
to speak about children's books, first, in¬ 
formally, to mothers' groups around 
Westwood and later, formally, to parents 
and professionals all around Southern 
California. 


Blanche Gramlich Campbell was born in Papillan, Nebraska in 1902. 
In 1919 she met Robert Campbell who then worked for Long's College 
Bookstore in Lincoln. They were married in 1923 soon after Blanche 
received her B.S. in business administration from the University of 
Nebraska. The next year Bob and Blanche visited Los Angeles on a book 
buying trip and liked the city so much that they returned almost immedi¬ 
ately to start a bookstore on Vermont Avenue across from the southern 
branch of the University of California. Thus began their mutually produc¬ 
tive association with UCLA. 

Five years later when the campus moved, they moved, and Campbell's 
Bookstore opened its door in September 1929 in Westwood's first retail 
store building, just in time for UCLA's first fall semester. As a freshman 
that year I remember looking south across the fields and seeing a huge 
balloon saying, "CAMPBELL'S BOOKSTORE—SAVE," floating high 
above the store on Le Conte Avenue. Owned and managed by two 
enthusiastic young people who shared with all comers their excitement 
about bringing books and people together, Campbell's soon became a 
popular gathering place. It was a local landmark by 1958 when Brentano's 
bought it. 

As a team, the Campbells were early contributors to campus causes. 
They not only provided jobs for students, but also scholarships; they were 
founding members of many support groups including Bruin Bench and 
Friends of the UCLA Library. With encouragement from then University 
Librarian Lawrence Clark Powell, they established the Campbell Book 
Contest. 

Although they worked so often as a team, both Blanche and Bob had 
their own special projects. After the birth of her two daughters Blanche 
began reading to them, and from her practical need to find a constant 
supply of material grew the distinguished children's book department 
that she built at the bookstore. In the mid-sixties she helped to found the 
Southern California Council on Literature for Children and Young People. 
Its purpose was to provide a forum for and to recognize outstanding au¬ 
thors and illustrators of books for young people with annual awards. In 

1970, much to her sur- _ 

prise, one of these pres- HKV« Q J * HTl 
tigious awards went to 

Blanche in recognition BUSINESS 

of her own "outstand¬ 
ing community service" 
in furthering the cause. 

The award was richly 
deserved by this active, 
intelligent, friendly 
woman who through¬ 
out her life loved to 
meet and work with 
people and enjoyed to 
the full the many op¬ 
portunities she found 
for "outstanding com¬ 
munity service." 

—Page Ackerman — 


Retired in 1974, Blanche and her husband remained 
active participants in the contest attending the award 
session and discussing the winning collections with 
their proud owners. 





















In the Next Librarian: 


Current Exhibits: 


Turn of the Century Designs that Transformed 
the American Book 

For four years Charles Gullans, Professor, and John Espy, 
Emeritus Professor of English, have been transferring their 
collection of 3,500 volumes to UCLA. The collection will 
provide pristine examples of the innovative decorative 
cloth covers by important American designers of the pe¬ 
riod from 1885 to 1915, as well as a valuable resource for the 
study of American publishing and book design. 

New University Librarian Gloria Werner 

Looks to the Library's Future 

A consideration of the why's, how's, and when's of such 
concepts as a "library without walls" and "an information 
utility for the campus," and their implications for the li¬ 
brary in both its near and distant future. 


At the Art Library: 

Artists' Books Exhibits 
#47 Caryl Davis: July 6—August 15 
#48 Books from Latino Amnesty Chil¬ 
dren, currated by Jaime Coyle: 

August 20—October 15. 

At Biomedical Library: 

"Joyfull Newes Out of the Newe Found 
World; European Discoveries of New 
World Birds:" through July 31. 

Epidemiology: an Historical Examina¬ 
tion of Measles from Japanese Prints 
through Today's Technology: 

August 1—September 30. 


F.A.I.R. Play 

The insights and sardonicisms of panel members at a May 
15 discussion, "Art and Censorship: Implications for a 
Democratic Society," sponsored by the First Amendment 
Information & Resource Center (FAIR), the Friends of the 
Library and the GSLIS Alumni Association, will be high¬ 
lighted and updated as the next Congressional session con¬ 
venes. 

Persian & Arabic Manuscripts: Insights into 


At the Research Library: 

Tops, Tanagrams, and Untearable 
Books: Diversions from the Lloyd E. 
Cotsey Collection: 

July 1—September 15, at Special 
Collections. 

Dutch Treats: Selections from the 
UCLA Netherlandic Collection: 

June 15—September 15, in the Lobby. 
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At the UCLA Faculty Club 
last May, a professor, a reporter, 
an attorney, an artist, and 
an NE A representative spoke 
with passion and precision 
about the Censorship of Art. 
But, by the time they finished, 
it was their alarm concerning 
the Art of Censorship that 
stole the discussion, and that 

resonates still— page 2 
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the House and Senate Appro¬ 
priations Committees. 

"This issue has captured the 
emotional consciousness of this 
country in ways that no other 
organization worth only in annual 
terms one-third the price of a B1 
Bomber, or 20 million dollars less 
than the Defense 
Department will spend 
this fiscal year on 
military bands alone. 
Only an agency so 
closely linked to our 
emotional conscious¬ 
ness could possibly 
have attracted this 
much attention. 

It has astonished 
the reporters covering 
this story." 


Censorship of Art 
dnjsnosuaD jo jjy 


"If art doesn f t provoke, 
who needs it? You can 
buy wallpaper from 
decorators." 


Parachini 


Last May, with this quote from 
Redge Haines at the top of their un¬ 
usually lavender flyer, The Friends of 
the UCLA Library, the First Amend¬ 
ment Information gnd Resource cen¬ 
ter and the Alumni Association of the 
Graduate School of Library and Infor¬ 
mation Science issued an invitation to 
a panel discussion about the timely 
topic. Art and Censorship: Implica¬ 
tions for a Democratic Society. 

The panelists were: 

Allan Parachini, staff writer for The Los 
Angeles Times , who has given more 
extensive newspaper coverage to the 
controversy than anyone else. 

Karen Koblitz, a ceramic artist and 
teacher whose work can be seen at the 
Los Angeles County Museum of Art. 

Stephen F. Rohde, an entertain¬ 
ment, intellectual property, publish¬ 
ing and art lawyer, who serves on the 
Board of Directors of California 
Lawyers for the Arts. 

Romalyn Tilghman, Pacific Rim Re¬ 
gional Representative for the National 
Endowment for the Arts. 

Jonathan Wiener, Professor of History 
at UC Irvine, and author. 

Daniel Schiller, Professor, GSLIS, 
moderated the program. 

Every estate seemed sufficiently 
represented with the possible 
exception of the politicians and the 
demagogues. What follows are some 
of that panel’s more pointed and 
lasting remarks. 


"If you are a 1990 
NEA grant holder, 


none 

of the funds authorized 
to be appropriated for 
the National Endow¬ 
ment of the Arts may be 
used to promote, 
disseminate, or produce 
materials which, in the 
judgment of the NEA, 
may be considered k 

obscene, including, but 
not limited to, depic¬ 
tions of sadomasochism, 
homoeroticism, the 
sexual exploitation of 
children, or any indi¬ 
vidual engaged in sex 
acts. And, which when 
taken as a whole, do not have 
serious literary or artistic, political, 
or scientific value.' I did a whole 
story about why that doesn't prevent 
anything from being funded. 

"The agency expires, it goes 
poof, in September, unless some¬ 
one renews it. Simultaneously 
now, we have a 1991 appropria¬ 
tions bill. So, you've got four 
battlefields: the House and Senate 
Reauthorization Committees and 


Koblitz 


"On March 6th, Christopher 
Knight wrote an article in the Los 
Angeles Times which said that free 
speech is now guaranteed, except 
when undertaken with public funds. 
Art is a mirror of society, and artists 
are the conscience of society. Artists, 
at times, dare to question, to pro¬ 
voke, and to allow us as viewers to 
translate, reflect upon ourselves as a 
society. Artists need freedom to 
explore, and to experiment, they need 
complete freedom to be creative. 


















"Art is no stranger to contro¬ 
versy. Through the ages, many 
artists have faced this, from 
Michelangelo, to, what I remember 
in my lifetime, in the mid-60s, Ed 
Kienholz's piece at the LA County 
Art Museum, called 38 Dodge. It was 
a car with the door open, and amid 
beer cans in the back seat of this car, 
was entwined a couple making love. 
And it was removed from the 
museum at the time. But today this 
piece is back in the LA County 
Museum. I think it's an important 
piece of art. 

'"Where do we go from here? 

Will we end up with a national 
norm, where the arts are concerned? 

"Recently we had an incident 
here in Southern California at the 
Muckenthaler Art Center in Fuller¬ 
ton, where this climate allowed the 
board of trustees to override the 
curator, Norman Lloyd, and remove 
a photo of John Lennon because they 
felt that John Lennon was inappro¬ 
priate to be included in a show titled 
Heroes , Heroines , Idols and Icons. 
Where does it end?" 


values are going to dominate. Is it 
going to be a humanistic set of 
values, or a Biblical set of values?' In 
a revealing analogy. Senator Richard 
Armey compared the relationship 
between Congress and the NEA to 
that of a parent and a child: 'in a 
way. I'm asking the NEA to live by 
the same standards that I set for my 
daughter: he who pays the bills, sets 
the standards. My daughter wanted 
to go to college. I told her, 'you'll go 
to a school I approve of, and major 
in an area I approve of.' I didn't 
want her to major in art, or history, 
or literature, or anything else that 
would leave her unemployed.' 

"The Supreme Court 
has long held that once 
Congress decides to 
grant subsidies, distrib¬ 
ute public funds, or 
authorize exemptions, it 
must do so without 
penalizing individuals 
for their beliefs, no 
matter how unortho¬ 
dox, without abridging 
their free speech, no 

matter how 
-—— controver¬ 
sial. Actu¬ 
ally, on 
reflection 

hwKlW _ _ 

the Consti¬ 
tutional doctrine makes 
|l perfect sense. No one 

would seriously argue 
that Congress could 
constitutionally p, 


ment and the restrictions ultimately 
do; they isolate a category of visual 
art based on its content, namely 
sexually explicit images, and 
categorically deny any NEA fund¬ 
ing. Under long-standing constitu¬ 
tional privileges and principles, this 
approach violates the First Amend¬ 
ment. 

"Your role as Friends of the 
Library makes you what I have 
coined as 'constituents of the First 
Amendment.' Artists are 'constitu¬ 
ents of the First Amendment.' The 
First Amendment's important to 
you, that's why you're here." 


Tilghman 


Rohde 


"I think it's important to note that 
we've given over 80,000 grants. In 
the last 25 years there have only 
been about a dozen that have been 
controversial. This isn't the first time 
it's happened. Erica Jong, when she 
wrote Fear of Flying, very nicely 
thanked the National Endowment 
for the Arts for their contributions to 
the book. At that time Congress 
raised some objections as well. 

"When I'm not being a bureau¬ 
crat, and when I'm just being a 
private citizen, which is when, I 
guess, I toss and turn in my bed in 
Winston-Salem, I really have to ask 
myself what the real issue is. I'm not 
sure it's about obscenity. I'm not 
sure whether it's about public 
support of the arts in general. I'm 
not certain that we don't as a 
country somehow need an enemy, 


•ass a 
law specifying that 

Social Security benefits 

could only be paid to 
Republicans, or that 
religious tax exemptions 
could only be claimed 

by Episcopalians (when 

I wrote that, it was 
before the peyote decision of the 
Supreme Court). Closer to home, no 
one could seriously argue, not even 
Senator Helms, that Congress could 
constitutionally pass a law providing 
that NEA grants would be awarded 
only to classic musicians, or only to 
painters of still lifes. But that is 
precisely what the Helms amend- 


"This is a deep and serious 
controversy which can only be 
understood by hearing the perspec¬ 
tive of those who oppose the NEA. 
Alan Wildmon, the brother of David 
Wildmon, a spokesman for the 
American Family Association, put it 
this way: "You've got rock music, 
you've got abortion. Somebody's 
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some place to attack. And now that 
we seem to have lost some of our 
enemies in the world if we're not 
turning in on ourselves." 


"With Serranos's 'Piss-Christ' 
and the Maplethorpe exhibit. The 
Perfect Moment, the purpose was to 
shock people. I was shocked when 
I saw this. Shocking art has its 
audience. But the taxpayers, the 
argument goes, are not obligated to 
pay for it if they don't want to. 

That is the strongest case of the 
critics. And it seems to me we 
should also concede that taxpayers 
have a right to determine how their 
money will be spent. This demo¬ 
cratic principle is one that, I think, 
we want to expand; we want to 
apply it to the financing of the B1 
Bomber, to taxing the corporations, 
to housing the homeless. 

'The greatest art has often 
offended people. I'm bringing the 
historical perspective. The first great 
painter to be accused of sacrilege 
was Caravaggio in 16th century 
Rome. He got into big trouble, not 
because he painted men with 
penises; that was fine in 16th 
century Rome. Caravaggio got into 
trouble because he depicted men, in 
particular St. Paul, with dirty feet. 
This was serious. For the first time, 
an artist was depicting saints as 
ordinary peasants, suffering peas¬ 
ants, instead of as idealized and 
beautiful religious figures. Today 


we regard Caravaggio as great, for 
precisely the same reason he was 
considered sacrilegious in his own 
day: his natural depiction of saints 
as ordinary suffering people. 

"It's a little hard to 
understand how it is 
that in our culture we 
love Lethal Weapon II or 
Robocop massacring his 
enemies in the most 
gruesome, grisly 
depictions of violence. 
But our Congress 
passes laws to prevent 
us from looking at 
pictures of penises. 

"Senator Orrin 
Hatch was a surprising 
voice of sanity on this 
when he stated, 'Con¬ 
gress cannot effectively 
micromanage matters 
like artistic decisions that are 
inherently subjective. Even though 
people are justifiably outraged at 
some work funded by the NEA, 
there is a risk to the diversity, 
talent, beauty, and cultural heritage 
of this country in any attempt to 
impose content restrictions of 
federally funded art.' Hear, hear, 
Orrin Hatch." 

"Now the sudden flurry 
of difficulty is passing; 
the artists again 
can be their own." 

This October, so declared Senator 
Daniel Moynihan, in some pre-elec- 
toral rush to optimism, as Jesse Helms's 
three repressive amendments to the 
1991 NEA Authorization Bill went 
down to defeat. 

But the difficulty has not passed. It 
is anything but over, and it won't be 
until, as they say, the fat lady sings— 
assuming she’s decent and still has her 
grant to do so. 

Instead, it's likely this legislative 
assault by the federal government on 
its own constitution will leave consid¬ 
erable First Amendment fallout. 



Art Could Be 
Considered Obscene Until 
Proven Not Dirty 

Within the provisions of the 
"compromise" 1991 NEA authoriza¬ 
tion, precisely which art can be clas¬ 
sified obscene is left to the judicial 
system. Consequently, artists may 
increasingly find themselves in court 
defending their work as well as 
themselves. And should indicted 
artists lose and be unable to pay back 
the money granted to create the work, 
they can be disqualified from receiv¬ 
ing further federal funds. 

But even more ominous are recent 
court decisions that allow use of the 
far-reaching RICO (Racketeering In¬ 
fluenced Corrupt Organizations Act) 
statutes against pop music and arts 
targets. Originally written to combat 
insider trading and organized crime, 
RICO addresses a pattern of illegal 
acts—two offenses within a ten-year 
period—that now can be opportunis¬ 
tically applied to obscenity charges 
against video stores or art museums 
and, yes, libraries. 

Artists Will Be Artists 
But Institutions 
Will Be Vulnerable 

With or without federal funding, 
most artists will, no doubt, remain 
determined, even devoted, to smear¬ 
ing, scribbling, immersing, evoking, 
and collaging whatever images or 
substances they choose and on what¬ 
ever surfaces they wish, including their 
own skin. 

But arts institutions, however, 
those museums, galleries, theaters, 
performance spaces and libraries, 
where the public expects to enjoy 
unobstructed access to art and infor¬ 
mation, remain far more vulnerable. 

The Cincinnati Contemporary Arts 
Center and its Director, Dennis Barrie, 
were prosecuted for displaying the 
Mapplethorpe exhibit. Despite being 

(Please see Art, page 6) 













UCLA's Biggest Fan of the First Amendment 


At UCLA concerns about freedom 
of speech inescapably bring us to the 
First Amendment Information and 
Resource center (FAIR) and to Eliza¬ 
beth Eisenbach. 

This tastefully vigilant, quietly 
quotable, and supposedly retired 
woman, is the founder and director of 
FAIR. Currently she 
also serves as the 
President of The 
Friends of the UCLA 
Library, and the Fac¬ 
ulty Representative of 
the Graduate School 
of Library and Infor¬ 
mation Science's 
Alumni Association, 
the other two spon¬ 
soring organizations 
of the program. 

But for the topic of 
art censorship, she 
credits a fourth role 
she plays, that of an 
instructor of GSLIS 
271, "Seminar on In¬ 
tellectual Freedom." 

As she tells it, one of 
her students, Michael 
Colling, was follow¬ 
ing the NEA contro¬ 
versy a year ago for a 
class research project, 
recognized it was 
growing bigger, go¬ 
ing deeper, and get¬ 
ting hotter, and so 
suggested it seemed 
an ideal topic for 
FAIR'S yearly 
colloquium. 

A library's over¬ 
riding ethic, she holds, 
is the promotion and 
practice of intellectual 
freedom by making information 
available and accessible. And what¬ 
ever impedes this, she considers a vio¬ 
lation of the Constitution. 

Elizabeth Eisenbach credits the fol¬ 
lowing members of the FAIR Board 
for their efforts towards making this 


year's Art and Censorship colloquium a 
success: Roger Funk, attorney; Linda 
Maisner, Law Librarian; Roberta 
Medford, Public Affairs Service Li¬ 
brarian; George Mood, Law Librar¬ 
ian; Russell Shank, Assistant Vice- 
Chancellor; and Marie Waters, Refer¬ 
ence Librarian. 


FAIR'S role in the scheme of things 
academic, as Eisenbach conceives it, 
is to aid scholars and students in 
researching First Amendment issues, 
including freedom of information, 
confidentiality, civil liberties, book 
banning, and some applications of 


the Fourth Amendment (particularly 
privacy). 

Most of FAIR'S resources, which is 
to say the energies of Elizabeth 
Eisenbach and a research assistant, are 
devoted to writing letters of inquiry, 
clipping from newspapers and peri¬ 
odicals, filing documents and making 
computer entries into 
FAIR'S four growing 
databases relevant to 
the above concerns, 
specifically: (1) bibli¬ 
ographies of books, 
magazines and pam¬ 
phlets, (2) court cases, 
landmark rulings, 
and opinions with 
regard to the issues, 
(3) resources, existing 
organizations to be 
contacted, and (4) 
banned books—still 
a growing national 
pastime, includ¬ 
ing now The 
Wizard of Oz, re¬ 
portedly because 
the good witch 
provides a posi¬ 
tive role model 
for satanism. 

FAIR'S 
holdings, 
Eisenbach points 
out, cross a broad 
spectrum of 
opinion, from all 
the anti-censor¬ 
ship, pro-free 
speech literature 
one might expect, 
to Phyllis Shlafly's Eagle Forum, or 
Moral Majority Year. In addition, FAIR 
keeps on file some even more extremist 
publications, which she describes as 
"ugly and nasty and awful," simply to 
prove that she does not censor "the 
other side." 

Because of cost, Eisenbach initially 
did not intend that FAIR develop its 
own library of books. This changed, 

(Please see FAIR, page 6) 



The clipping and filing and databasing 
doesn't stop at the FAIR Office, 322A 
Powell Building (above). 

Elizabeth Eisenbach (right): follow¬ 
ing her first career of family, chil¬ 
dren, PTA, began a second at 
GSLIS's inaugural class of 1960. 

Then came positions as Reference 
Librarian, then Lecturer, then 
Associate Dean. There has never 
been a Graduate School of Library 
and Information Science at UCLA 
without Elizabeth Eisenbach. 
























From 1885 to 
1915 f a new 
generation 
of artists 
transformed 
the appearance 
of the American 
book, both 
inside and out 
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If You Find a Pristine 
Copy; It Glows At You 

In December of 1986, Charles Gullans (right) and John Espey (left). Professor 
and Emeritus Professor of English, transferred to the Department of Special 
Collections 1,850 titles in over 2,000 volumes pertinent to the history of American 
publishing. The collection is rich in two ways. It is an imprint collection which is 
strong in the publications of Stone & Kimball and Herbert S. Stone, with about 
three-fourths of their output, and it also has good runs of Way & Williams of 
Chicago and Copeland & Day of Boston—all of them highly innovative publishers 
in the 1890s both for the authors they published and for the artists they employed 
to decorate and design the books, two of the better known being Will Bradley and 
Frank Hazenplug. The collection otherwise consists largely of pristine examples 
of American decorated cloth covers, the chief method of calling a book to the 
attention of buyers in the days before the illustrated dust jacket. 

The 1986 gift joins their previous collections of books designed by Margaret 
Armstrong (650 items), the Decorative Designers, a triumvirate of artists, Henry 
Thayer, Lee Thayer, and Jay Chambers (300 items), and Mrs. Henry M. Whitman, 
who designed most of Houghton Mifflin's books from 1885-1898 (150 items). 
During Fall Quarter 1990, a further transfer of some 350 additional titles will 
complete the gift of 3,500 items. 

Two related publications by the Department of Special Collections are 
imminent: Margaret Armstrong and American Trade Bindings, Charles Gullans 
and John Espey, and Stone & Kimball and Herbert S. Stone & Co.: A Centennial 
Supplement to Kramer, by Charles Gullans, John Espey, and G. T. Tanselle. 


Every Thursday 
Gullans and Espey 
meet in Gullans's Rolfe 
Hall office to discuss, 
refine and further 
document their 
collection. 

Recently; they invited 
The UCLA Librarian to 
join them. 
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Gullans: Since I had to teach bibhography for years and years 
and years, I was interested in doing something in the history of 
book publishing in America that would be new, and didn't 
involve the usual traditional forms of bibliographical nota¬ 
tions. In second-hand bookstores, I began to see volumes 
bearing the monogram "MA." On average they were running 
about 50 to 75 cents, they were in good condition, and before 
very long they made a nice little group of 18 to 25 very 
handsome, small bindings. One day John walked into my 
office and took one look, admired them and ... 

Espey: Well, I can say that I'm a bom scavenger anyway, and 
at that time I was haunting second-hand bookstores as well as 
thrift shops. I was particularly interested in building up our 
American fiction collection before Mr. Wright over at the 
Huntington published his next volume, automatically shoot¬ 
ing up prices on things. And, as it happens, I have a digestive 
problem, which means that I found, without benefit of doctor, 
that one of the things I could do was to stay on my feet for an 
hour or so after eating. So, after seeing these wonderful 
examples of Charles's with the monogram "MA" (I was sure I 
had seen that monogram), I just went over to the Research 
Library and began reading the shelves, staying on my feet. I 
recognized a number, and carted them over to my office. 

Gullans: Later that same day, it must have been toward five 


Design above by Margaret 
Armstrong for The Rosary, by Florence 
L. Barclay (New York: Putnam, 1910). 

Margaret Neilson Armstrong (1867- 
1944) studied with her sister, Helen 
Maitland Armstrong, at the Art 
Students' League in New York. She 
began designing covers for McClurg in 
1890, and then for Scribner, for whom 
she created more than half of her output. 

In 1893 she was the only one of five 
exhibitors of book covers at the World's 
Columbian Exhibition to win a prize. 
Her memorable series styles for 
individual authors include Myrtle Reed, 
Henry Van Dyke, and Paul Bourget. 

But 1896 was the miraculous year in 
which her powers matured in Max 
Beerbohm, The Works of Max 
Beerbohm (New York: Scribner, 1896) 
and Washington Irving, Bracebridge 
Hall (New York: Putnam, 1896), a large 
two-volume, illustrated holiday edition. 
The Irving titles continued, each a 
distinguished achievement, with Astoria 
(New York: Putnam, 1897), The 
Adventures of Captain Bonneville 
(New York: Putnam, 1989), Rip Van 
Winkle (New York: Putnam, 1899), and 
The Legend of Sleepy Hollow (New 
York: Putnam, 1900). 


o'clock, I wandered into his office and found [them] on his desk, 
and lo and behold, we were launched. We finally had about, I think, sixty titles, 
and discovered through what means I have now forgotten, that Margaret 
Armstrong [MA] had a younger brother, bom when she was 26, who was still alive 
in New York, and still edited a magazine he founded. Foreign Affairs. He wrote 
back to us with some skepticism, but sent us a list of 125 titles which he had noted 
some years before in his own library in the house where his sister had lived and 
worked most of her life. And we shared, I think, only 25 titles. So that meant that 
there were a great number for us to go out and hunt, with known titles and authors. 
And what shocked us, of course, was the quantity that this suggested; with very 
little difficulty we had accumulated about 150 titles. 

Librarian: You mentioned something about the transformation of the American 
book. How did that happen? 

Gullans: The standard book of the 1880s was of a relatively dark wine-red or gray 
or grayish green nearly black binding with a little, discreet gold on the spine 
merely for the purposes of identification. But George Mifflin and Henry Houghton, 
who were cousins, of course, and owners of Houghton-Mifflin, were very 
interested in book design and. I'm not quite sure how it happened, but very early 
in the 80s Mrs. Henry Whitman, a distinguished society hostess, stained glass 
artist, painter, and woman of immense wealth, was invited to start designing 
books for them. She transformed the book—sometimes by adding a design to it, 
and sometimes by doing nothing more than putting wonderfully amusing, 
charming varieties of cloth and colors on and adding her distinguished, discreet 
lettering to it. The correspondence between her and Houghton-Mifflin was very 
extensive. It's all at Harvard now. They argued and argued and argued endlessly 
about what the book should look like. And she herself had written on the subject 
and made quite clear that she thought that books should look like books. 

Espey: And up to that time, when there was any kind of ornamentation on the 
binding of a book, it tended to be left up to the printers or the bindery to apply 
standard stamps and things of that sort. 












Gullans: These new artists of the 90s were all bom just after the Civil War. They 
came to this work in their earliest 20s with all their energy and brightness of ideals. 
They were trained in decorative art. And, therefore, they were not bound by any 
canons of academic art. And for the purposes of an advertising cover, you could 
try anything on. It didn't have the permanence of a painting you spent three 
months on. If it worked, it worked. If it didn't, pass on to something else. They 
were liberated by this. And the publishers saw that it created a market. 

Librarian: The Decorative Designers. Who or what were they? 

Espey: Well, in the beginning they were a tremendous puzzle for us because there 
were these two interlocking Ds and they would turn up and we could see nothing 
in common [with the cover designs] other than the monogram. We couldn't find 
out what this double D monogram meant. I once hazarded to Charles that this was 
going to turn out to be "Designs by Dennison," a company that used to sell 
patterns and a precursor of scotch tape. 

Gullans: Early on there were at least four really permanent members [see 
caption]. Then, Henry Thayer invented a method of presenting designs to the 
publishers that made it financially advantageous to go to him, not others, because 
he assumed all costs for presenting the design. It was a method of presenting the 
design on the cloth that was to be used, using types of inks and colors for the hand 
painting which came as close as possible to what the inks would look like on that 
cloth. In other words, he wasn't just presenting a bunch of sketches; here was the 
thing itself. It was enormously successful, and immediately they had to hire 
people to do some of the yeoman work around the studio. 

Librarian: So their designs were collaborative efforts, which was unheard of at that time? 

Gullans: Years later Margaret Armstrong commented to a friend of hers, who 
also knew Lee Thayer: "Someone in this town is running a sweatshop!" 

Librarian: As you acquired these books, did you buy absolutely everything you could get 
your hands on? 


Gullans: No, we had one condition. The difference be¬ 
tween a bruised and battered copy and a pristine copy is the 
difference between night and day. The bruised and battered 
copy you can't even recognize as having design characteris¬ 
tics of any sort. You see a fresh and brilliant copy, and it just 
glows at you. 

Espey: Sometimes it looks as if bookstores have gone into 
their stock room and have found stuff which was never on 
the shelf. And of course that's increasingly rare, but it's 
terribly exciting when you find it and you're willing to risk 
your children's inheritance. 

Gullans: You can see why book dealers took to this. All of a 
sudden in their stock they found things that they couldn't sell 
for a dollar that they could now put a five, seven, ten, fifteen 
dollar price on. 

Librarian: Did these.booksellers ever call you? 

Espey: They didn't have to call; we were hanging out. 

Gullans: One day Peggy Christian called me and said, "Mr. 
Gullans, I've found a book by Margaret Armstrong." That's 
when we rediscovered this great research tool, the card catalog. 


The Decorative Designers (1895-1931) 
was a unique firm because of its 
effective division of labor in design 
work, which was novel in its day. Die 
finished work was almost always a 
community effort as a result. Henry 
Thayer, an architect in the firm of 
McKim, Mead, and White, perhaps 
inspired by Stanford White's book 
covers, decided to set up his own firm in 
1895. At an early date, Thayer hired 
Rome K. Richardson and Adam Empie 
to handle much of the mechanical work 
of drawing repeats and transferring 
designs; later he hired Charles Buckles 
Falls and Jay Chambers, the last of 
whom worked for them from about 
1902-1916. Mrs. (Lee) Thayer—as 
Emma Redington Lee became in 1909 — 
was responsible for almost all of the 
decorative borders and designs, Jay 
Chambers for figures, and Henry Thayer 
for lettering, but each was now to render 
an entire design individually. While Lee 
Thayer enjoyed gothic lettering and 
excelled at it, Henry Thayer enjoyed 
abstract geometrical patterns and 
panelled designs and architectural 
entablatures. The firm's output was 
enormous, in excess of 25,000 items in 
all branches of design. 

Design below by Lee Thayer, lettering 
by Henry Thayer for Poems, by Josephine 
Daskam (New York: Scribner, 1903). 
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Design above by Will Bradley for 
Young Lives, by Richard Le Gallienne 
(New York: Lane, Bodley Head, 1899). 

Will Bradley (1868-1962) lived in 
upper Michigan from 1879 and moved to 
Chicago in 1886. He drew a revolution¬ 
ary series of monthly cover designs for 
The Inland Printer (April 1893-March 
1894), the first nonpermanent covers 
ever used, and thereby changed the look 
of the American magazine forever. In 
March 1894, he designed the first book 
and poster for Stone & Kimball, a new 
publishing firm launched in 1893 that 
had already done much to alter the 
appearance of the American book. The 
poster for Tom Hall, When Hearts Are 
Trumps, published on March 15,1893, 
launched Bradley to international fame 
and did much to start the poster craze in 
America. He moved to Springfield, 
Massachusetts, in 1895 and founded his 
own Wayside Press. There he designed 
hundreds of advertising brochures that 
radically altered advertising layout, 
and he published Bradley: His Book. 
But his health failed him, and in 1889 
Wayside and the University Press 
Cambridge merged. In 1909 he became 
art editor for Collier's, and was an 
editor for all Hearst publications from 
1920 to 1930, when he retired. 


Espey: Not to mention the Readers' Guide. I was in the Refer¬ 
ence Room, and there was the Readers' Guide, which I probably 
hadn't looked in since high school, and I thought, "Oh well. I'll 
just take a shot, and look under 'Armstrong, Margaret.'" And 
there were these entries, so I wrote Charles an ironic note, 
saying "I just discovered the most amazing reference work in 
the Research Library, it's called the Readers' Guide.” In our own 
fields the idea of starting with the Readers' Guide is so absurd, 
that it would never occur to us. But here we were truly novices. 
We were learning a lot, and we were collecting a lot, but in a 
sense we were also blundering around in a field about which 
we really knew very little. 

Librarian: Did serious collectors acquire great numbers of these 
books contemporaneously to their production? 

Gullans: No. The people who collected tended to collect 
individual designers who were very famous. Will Bradley was 
certainly one person whom people began collecting in Chi¬ 
cago. There are whole collections still coming to light, coming 
onto the market complete with Bradley's works. But Bradley 
became infinitely famous as an advertising artist, a designer of 
types, layout. He became the art director and redesigned all of 
Hearst's magazines. And he was the art director for Hearst's 
films. His fame was always present to the public. The others, 
once they stopped designing, just disappeared. 


Librarian: But no matter how wonderful, is it true that these designs don't necessarily 
reflect the content of the book? 

Espey: With many of the artists there's very little connection. Now, that's not true 
of Margaret. Margaret definitely keyed her design to something in the book, 
which means that Charles and I have read some of the worst prose of the period, 
well, perhaps I should say some prose we never would have read, trying to find 
exactly where Margaret had found this design. 

Gullans: One of Margaret's most marvelous covers from the end of the 90s is for 
a Whittier collection of poems called The Tent on the Beach. And I understand the 
incoming tide, and the crabs and the shells, but I don't understand the irises. And 
since I was determined, I was progressing slowly through this collection of 
individual poems which are fitted into a framing device of a gentleman sitting on 
the beach reading. I haven't found an iris yet. I was even last night, perhaps a little 
bit under the weather, when I was searching through my encyclopedias and 
dictionaries trying to find if there was something called a "sea iris." 

Espey: The funniest example with Margaret is one of the McCutcheon books 
called The Day of the Dog. It's really a love story, and she has this bulldog with 
wings, and clearly people thought probably that this is a story about a dog, and 
I guess it didn't sell very well, so for the second binding they got someone else. 
They took the winged bulldog out and had "A Love Story" lettered in a heart. 

Gullans: The plot of the novel is quite simple, it's a very short story, really. The 
dog attacks a young man and a young girl, and they are forced to climb into a 
hayloft of a bam or a stable, and spend the night, treed, or lofted, as it was, and, 
of course, in the process they discover that they like each other very much. The 
dog is the merest of machines. 

Librarian: When you first showed the collection to your colleagues, what 
were their reactions? 
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Espey: I do think that some of our colleagues had a feeling, // What in the world 
are Charles and John doing with these writers (whom, of course, we had never 
read, and never intend to read). They really have gone a little off. Charles should 
be dealing with what we hired him for, and John also. Whatever their aberrations 
are now, at least they should be more connected with something other than 
collecting book covers." 

Gullans: "A man who is insane is someone who is deeper into the subject than 
you are... ." One day in 19681 was walking back with my chairman from lunch, 
and he said, with heavy sarcasm in his voice, "How is the Margaret coming?" And 
I said, "Well, the checklist is in press right now." And he visibly shook as he 
walked back, thinking, "My god, they're getting a publication out of this!" 

Espey: You may be a great admirer of Henry James. It would be nice to own all 
of the first editions of Henry James, but is there really any point? I found it very 
exciting to think that, while we were not all that young, we were pioneers. 

Gullans: At first it was the sheer blind fun of collecting these lovely new things 
and with very little cash outlay. It wasn't until John began going through the pages 
of Publishers' Weekly and Publishers' Trade List Annual to find documentation that 
it turned somewhat later into a kind of scholarly thing. In response to a note he 
wrote signed "Your Research Assistant," I replied, "You have turned a great, fun 
piece of cake into a scholarly pursuit." 

Librarian: When you began , did you have it in mind to transfer it all to the library? 

Espey: No, I think that in the beginning we were just enchanted to have 
something to collect. Then, I think the significance of it dawned on us, and as 
Charles said, goodness, we don't have room to accommodate all these things. 
And also some of them are in such marvelous condition we wanted to get them 
to a place where they will be taken of. 

Gullans: I'm not sure it is generosity, it was just necessary to get the damn 
stuff off my shelves. The 150 books up there [on the shelves 
above the computer] are Stone & Kimball, purchased in the 
last few months. 

Espey: We're still adding, discovering things. We don't know 
whether we're happy about it or not. When we find each new 
duplicate which checks out not to be a duplicate, but to have its 
own particular qualities, we are both excited and depressed. 


Frank Hazenplug (1874-1931). He 
designed books for Stone & Kimball, 
and illustrations and posters for The 
Chap-Book, which made him interna¬ 
tionally famous as early as January 
1895. He established the interior layout 
of House Beautiful (1897-1904). 
Hazenplug designed over 75% of the 
production of Stone & Kimball and 
created every series design for them 
except for the Green Tree Library. He 
created the typical Stone & Kimball 
book, one of 6 3/4 by 41/4 inches, with a 
simple rule outline on the front and 
back with the title almost always 
minutely lettered on the front and spine. 

He was capable of the highest 
elaboration, as in the Peacock Library, 
with his fretted peacock feather pattern 
in gold on dark blue cloth, or in the 
large paper edition of The Works of 
Edgar Allan Poe (Chicago: Stone & 
Kimball, 1894 [1895]), with its intricate 
poppies in gold on vellum. 

A brilliant pictorial invention below 
for Forrest Crissey, The Country Boy 
(Chicago: Revell, 1903), in which the 
country boy looks through an architec¬ 
turally framed window into the 
landscape inside the book. 


❖ ❖ ❖ 


Professors Gullans and Espey recommended the following as 
reading related to their collection: 

Charles Gullans and John Espey, "American Trade Bindings and 
Their Designers, 1880-1915," in Collectible Books; SomeNew Paths, 
Jean Peters, editor (New York: R. R. Bowker Company, 1979). 

Wayne G. Hammond and Robert L. Volz, editors. Book Decoration 
in America: 1890-1910; A Guide to an Exhibition by Laurie W. 
Crichton (Williamstown: Chapin Library, Williams College, 1979). 

Nancy Finlay, Artists of the Book in Boston (Cambridge: Depart¬ 
ment of Printing and Graphic Arts, The Houghton Library, Harvard 
College Library, 1985). 

Sidney Kramer, A History of Stone & Kimball and Herbert S. Stone 
& Co. (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1940). 

Peter Wick, editor. The Turn of a Century: 1885-1910; ArtNouveau- 
JugendstilBooks (Department of Printing and Graphic Arts, Harvard 
University, 1970). 




















The Pachuco Era 


From a CARA theme, Urban Images: Variations on the character of the pachuco 
in the familiar "zoot suit/' a social prototype of Chicano resistance, were 
documented and transformed by artists, writers, and performers. 


The pachuco (zoot suit) style consisted of finger-tip length, wide-lapel coats 
and draped trousers that ballooned at the knees and narrowed at the ankles. 
Young Mexican Americans referred to this as being "draped out/' Newspapers 
reported it as "comical," then "grotesque" to create a negative stereotype of these 
youths and to label them "hoodlums" in the early 1940s. 

The pachuco style depended on expensive and at times tailor-made clothing. 
Newer styles use readily—and continually—available items in distinctive combi¬ 
nations. Army surplus khakis replaced the zoot suit. In turn, khaki (and other 
color) work pants were substituted. 

Los Angeles Chicano artist John M. Valadez has used in his realist paintings 
and pastels images of pachucos for "the beauty of a people we have been told are 
not beautiful." Clavo shows that elements of the pachuco style remain. This might 
be in the cinching tight of an oversize waist (instead of pleats). A white tee-shirt 
might be worn, or a white sleeveless athletic shirt. Highly polished shoes and a 
web belt continue both the pachuco and military styles. A hairnet continues the 
Los Angeles Times photograph by generally sleek and low style. 

Debra Myrent. Alice McGrath. 1990. 


"Those Times of the Forties 
and Early Fifties" 

—Jose Montoya,"El Louie" 


An exhibit of Special Collections 
material in the URL Lobby; in 
support of The Wight Gallery's 
Chicano Art: Resistance and 
Affirmation (CARA), 1965-1985 


Carey McWilliams was the chair and 
Alice McGrath the executive secretary of 
the committee which in 1944 successfully 
appealed the unjust decision against 
seventeen young men (mostly Mexican 
Americans) in the trial popularly known as 
the Sleepy Lagoon case. Unique material 
for study of the pachuco era came to the 
UCLA Library in 1945, when McGrath 
turned over records of the committee to 
Robert Vosper, then head, Acquisitions 
Department. McWilliams gave the library 
his papers on topics of interest in the 
history of Mexicans and Mexican Ameri¬ 
cans in California. The two collections 
have been used ever since by scholars and 
creators, notably by Luis Valdez, when 
researching his play Zoot Suit. 


John M. Valadez. Clavo. 1978. Color photograph. Print given by the 
artist to the UCLA Library. 


.... 




—Dan Luckenbill 




















The greatest challenge facing the UCLA Library in the 1990s is building 
and conserving distinguished collections and the best of our traditional 
services—the hallmarks of a great university library—while at the same time 
capitalizing on the new services and ways of accessing information made 
possible by technology. The UCLA Library is in an ideal position to blend the 
best of the old and new paradigms with rich collections and an extraordinarily 
service-oriented staff on the one hand, and a state-of-the-art, locally developed 
online information system, ORION, on the other. Our overriding objective, of 
course, will always be to meet in optimal fashion the instructional and research 
needs of UCLA's faculty and students, as they engage in scholarship covering 
an astonishing array of disciplines. 


The Traditional Paradigm 


The Library as a repository of knowledge and intellectual sanctuary: 

Whatever modes of thinking ebb and flow with the times and prevailing winds 
of opinion, the Library will continue to maintain its position as a totally open, 
uncensored resource. Collecting and making available the output of scholarly 
research is always a primary and ongoing goal. 


Building, developing, and enhancing access to collections: Because 
UCLA is relatively young as a world-class research university, new faculty and 
graduate students are often amazed at the breadth and depth of the Library's 
collections which include over 6 million volumes, 29 million manuscripts, and 
90,000 current serials. Simply put, great collections attract great scholars; such 
collections are a prerequisite for their research. 

This is especially true for the many faculty and 
students for whom the library serves as their 
primary laboratory. 

Continuing to build distinguished collec¬ 
tions represents a particular challenge at this 
point in time. Publishing output continues to 
increase inexorably each year; the State has 
been unable to provide inflationary cost in¬ 
creases; and the fall of the dollar vis-a-vis 
foreign currencies has taken a heavy toll on a 
library that acquires over 40 percent of its collec¬ 
tion from abroad. 

To meet this challenge, the Library will be 
seeking endowments to maintain research-level 
collections in high priority fields—those where 
academic and research programs are eminent 
or expanding rapidly; and working coopera¬ 
tively with other University of California librar¬ 
ies, so that important, less-used, yet expensive 
materials can be acquired within the University 
and shared rapidly via telefacsimile and other 
mechanisms. 

But owning collections alone is not suffi¬ 
cient. It's equally important that they be pre¬ 
served and organized intellectually for access. 

Remarkably, over 85 percent of the cataloged 
collections are now accessible through the 
ORION system, with the remainder to be available online within several years. As 
rapidly as resources permit, it is our hope to provide access to our uncataloged 
collections as well, including those in non-Roman languages such as Chinese, 
Japanese, Korean, Hebrew, Arabic, and Armenian; and sound recordings and 
sheet music, maps, scripts, and special collections. 


The UCLA Library at its beginning. 
Powell Library Building, 1928. 


The 

Library's 

Challenge 

University Librarian 
Gloria Werner on 
Preserving the Sanctuary 
and Transforming Modes 
of Scholarship 




















Although many futurists predict that electronic publishing will soon have an 
important role to play, we do not anticipate a major shift to this form of publishing 
in the near future. We are, however, monitoring these developments closely in 
order to be able to experiment with them and assess their impact. 

Optimizing the Library as "place": The quality of the Library as a place, 
where literally thousands of students and faculty study and do their research, 
contributes directly to the overall quality of life on the UCLA campus. During the 
1990s we hope to remodel and upgrade as many of our 20 dispersed libraries as 
possible in order to provide technologically advanced, attractive, and comfortable 
environments for our many users. 

The New Paradigm: 

Harnessing the Computer 
Presents a Spectrum of Opportunities 

Expanding instructional and consultation roles: As the number of 
online catalogs, CD-ROM, and online reference tools continue to proliferate, the 
Library's traditional instructional role—teaching students how to access informa¬ 
tion—is becoming more complex, exciting, and essential. Our instructional re¬ 
sponsibility is to ensure that students acquire knowledge of the principles, logic, 
and skills in bibliographic information retrieval that will serve as basic lifelong 
learning skills. In close collaboration with faculty, we plan to expand the Library's 
curriculum-related and phased instructional program—curriculum-related be¬ 
cause people learn best when their need to know is high, and phased in terms of 
imparting basic information to entering freshmen and increasingly more sophis¬ 
ticated concepts to upper division and graduate students. 

Given the major shift to online information access, faculty as well as students 
now look to the Library 7 s expert staff to teach them new search techniques and 
how to access databases that reside elsewhere, beyond UCLA. Faculty and 
students also turn to the Library for advice on how best to build and manage 
personal databases resident on their microcomputers. 

Enhancing services to users: Conducting library research has tradition¬ 
ally been a labor-intensive endeavor which required considerable time first to 
consult card catalogs and reference sources, then the subsequent pursuit on foot 
to one or more of the campus's libraries during those hours when they happened 
to be open. 

While coming to the library to consult resources, browse through the stacks, 
and sequester oneself in a quiet study carrel will continue to be an essential feature 
of academic life, today we offer online reference and search capabilities via 
ORION 24 hours a day, seven days a week. This enables users to find out much 
of what they need to know when they wish to know it, from anywhere they enjoy 
access to a computer. We anticipate that the range of resources—local, 
universitywide, national, and international—available in this convenient way 
will increase dramatically in years to come. So, too, will the range of self-initiated 
services the Library has begun to provide in recent years: automated paging from 
the Southern Regional Library Facility and document delivery service for journal 
articles to home or campus offices. Such state-of-the-art capabilities create what's 
come to be known as the "library without walls," or, more accurately, a library 
system that's confined neither by its walls or the hours it's open. 

Transforming how scholarly work is accomplished: Though still in its 
infancy, the transition to online information access is already having a profound 
impact, both quantitative and qualitative, on the processes involved in serious 
scholarship. Computerized access to the Library's resources, as many faculty 
members and students attest, is altering the very nature of their work. By 
drastically reducing the effort required to find and organize information, far more 













energy can now be devoted to the essential intellectual processes of analysis and 
synthesis. How this transformation will continue to evolve makes the library a 
particularly fascinating institution at this point in time. 

Making the Vision Reality 

To both preserve the best of the traditional and to realize our future vision 
the UCLA Library will be seeking gifts and endowments designed to achieve 
the following: 

Expansion and remodelling of the University Research Library: This 
will provide faculty and graduate student study areas in a technology-rich 
environment; expansion of the Department of Special Collections, the Richard C. 
Rudolph East Asian Library, Theater Arts Library, Reference Department, Public 
Affairs Service, Microform Reading Service, Audiovisual Service, and Serials 
Department; relocation of the Bruman Map Library from Bunche Hall; and 
instructional facilities so that librarians can teach students the most effective 
means for accessing information in the new information age. 

Endowments for collections: Endowments are needed to supplement 
State funds to build, preserve, and make distinguished collections accessible. 
Endowments are particularly important for programs of high campus priority or 
rapid growth such as East Asian studies, Jewish studies, and women's studies. 
Endowments for special collections and our nationally-acclaimed Oral History 
Program are also high priority goals. 

New technologies/enhanced information access: Discretionary funds 
to purchase new equipment, including CD-ROMs and workstations for instruc¬ 
tional laboratories, are urgently needed. So, too, is a modest research and 
development program if the Library is to stay abreast of new technological 
developments and methods for enhancing access to information. 

Endowed positions: With the number of positions allocated to the Library 
fixed by State formula based on enrollments, the Library needs the flexibility to 
expand its services and programs. Endowed positions, analogous to faculty 
chairs, will provide funding for staff who can catalog special collections, prepare 
publications and catalogs to publicize outstanding resources, and organize 
lecture series and exhibits. 

Construct and equip a state-of-the-art Learning Resources Center 
for Biomedical Education: The education of future health and life sciences 
practitioners and researchers presents enormous challenges to institutions of 
higher education. The proposed center for the Louise Darling Biomedical Library 
will integrate the latest and most efective multimedia, interactive, and computer- 
based approaches to teaching and learning. 

A preservation laboratory: The size and age of UCLA's collections make 
a well-equipped laboratory for preservation and restoration a necessity. 

Diversity scholarship endowment: Given the low representation of 
ethnic minorities in the library profession, the Library, in cooperation with the 
Graduate School of Library and Information Science (GSLIS), believes it is 
important to recruit ethnic minorities from within the Library's paraprofessional 
ranks and support their attendance at GSLIS with scholarship and internship 
opportunities. 

Refurbish Campus Libraries: Space renovation and refurbishment of 
many of the campus's libraries is needed in order to accommodate new information 
technologies, improve the quality of study space, and provide user services in 
aesthetically attractive and efficient environments. 


The UCLA Library's present standing 
as one of the top-ranked academic 
research libraries in North America is 
due in no small measure to the generos¬ 
ity of its donors and friends. In listing 
Library donors for 1989-90 we wish 
to simply, and sincerely, say thank you. 

Gifts of $100,000 and Above 

Ahmanson Foundation* 

Henry Bruman Educational Foundation 

Gifts of $50,000 to $99,999 
Friends of the UCLA Library 

Gifts of $10,000 to $49,999 

Frances Brody 
Phillip M. Douglas* 

Elaine K. S. Jones 

Gifts of $5,000 to $9,999 

Charlotte Georgi 
Lucille W. Holling Estate 
Mrs. Harry Lenart* 

Walter Mirisch 
Jean M. Moore 

Loren and Frances Rothschild* 

Gifts of $1,000 to $4,999 

Anonymous 

John A. and Mae Benjamin 
Josephine C. Booth 
Lloyd E. Cotsen* 

Michael A. and Joan L. Glazer* 

John R. and Dora Haynes Foundation 
Mrs. Raymond L. Libby 
Monte E. Livingston* 

Willard L. Marmelzat Foundation 
Linda S. Moon 
Jennifer Salt 

Erwin and Adelle Tomash* 

Twentieth Century Fox Film 
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Gifts of $250 to $999 

Louise M. Darling 

David R. and Barbara Hancock 

Heiskell Bibliographic Foundation 

Lorel Lu Kay 

Robert S. Kinsman 

Suzanne S. Labiner* 

Gillian Neufeld* 

New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 

Ovram and Carol Reitman 
Charlotte E. Spence 
Johanna E. Tallman 
Joseph F. and Brigitta Troy 
UCLA Art Council 
UCLA Las Donas 
David S. and Suebelle S. Verity 
Lawrence Weschler 

Gifts of $100 to $249 

Dorothy Fortney Abrams 
Frances Brady Ackley 
Amgen Incorporated 
Jean L. Aroeste 

Association of Women in Architecture 
Irving and Fredrika E. Bernstein 
Hilda Bohem 
Marvin Freilich * 

Elwood Holland 

Thomas S. Laskey 

Mark M. Moriarty 

Barbara M. Muhl 

Louise M. Ostlund 

Natasha Roit 

Nancy Rhodes Ross Trust 

UCLA Medical Center Auxiliary 

UCLA School of Medicine Class of 1989 

Robert and Loraine Vosper 

Eugen and Jacqueline S. Weber 

Maude C. White 

Loreen H. Ziman 

Gifts Under $100 

Aerospace Corporation 
Dorothy E. Chamberlain 
John W. Colton 
Frances H. Diamond 
Vanessa M. Dingley 
William J. Donati 
Jack I. and Clara T. Eisenman 
Diane Favro 
Eugene M. Friedman 
S. Michele Gelperin 
Jocelyn D. Gibbs 
Anne Hartmere 


HBWAssociates, Inc. 

Nathan Hiatt 

John D. and Dorothy M. Hill 

Thomas S. Hines 

Peter J. Holliday 

Kansas University Endowment 

Marian J. Kirk 

Debra L. Korduner 

Ruben F. Kugler 

Lisa Landsworth 

Melvin M. and Ruth Lubershane 

Linda G. Matise 

Erich Meyerhoff 

Donald N. Mills 

John Mohme 

Peter Montgomery 

Susan W. Okum 

Joan R. Perkal 

Rowena T. Rathbone 

Carol Stewart 

Dale Treleven 

Janet Metson Urman 

Lisa Wightman 

Zelma G. Wilson 

Frances K. Zeitlin 

Joel L. and Ann L. Zeitlin 


Gifts of Collections Valued 
at $10,000 and More 

MacDonald Carey 
Milton D. and Betty Heifetz 
Herbert J. Kendall 
Steven Litwack 
Richard A. Miller 
Seung-Kyu Park 
Duke A. Rohlffs 
Robert J. Thomas 
Alberta H. Thompson 
Times Mirror Company 
University of Judaism 


* Clark Library Donor 












The 

Publications of 
Sylvester 
& Orphanos 

On Exhibit in the 
Department of Special 
Collections through 
December, 1990 


TeNNessee wiLLiAMS 

IT HAPPENED 
THE DAY 
THE SUN ROSE 



I jos Angeles 1981 California 

SyLveSTCR & ORpbANOS 


Woodcut by Achilles Droungas. Title page 
designed by Vance Gerry. Printed by 
Patrick Reagh. 


For the catalog of this exhibit, Graham 
Greene has written an appreciation of 
the publishers' work. Melina Mercouri 
introduces a special part of the exhibit 
which stresses modem Greek culture 
and Greek painter Yannis Tsarouchis. 
In addition, Julie Harris, Esai Morales, 
and Lizabeth Scott have recorded their 
impressions of being photographed by 
Stathis Orphanos. 


In Los Angeles Stathis Orphanos and Ralph Sylvester have 
published twenty-four signed limited editions of authors of 
world-wide distinction, working with much of the area's book 
arts talent. Their first book was a binding of publishers' sheets 
of Christopher Isherwood's Christopher and His Kind, with 
drawings by Don Bachardy. The second was a short novel by 
Joyce Carol Oates, printed by Lillian Marks. After the Oates 
work, they chose Grant Dahlstrom as printer and issued thir¬ 
teen books designed and printed by him at his Castle Press. 
After his death, they then chose printer Patrick Reagh, with 
whom they have created nine titles, two of them miniatures. 
Among the authors published are Tennessee Williams, Gore 
Vidal, John Cheever, Margaret Drabble, Nadine Gordimer, 
James Merrill, and Reynolds Price. 

Both Ralph Sylvester and Stathis Orphanos are transplanted 
Californians. A Pennsylvanian from an Italian family, Sylvester 
was in the Army at Fort Ord and immediately liked California. 
Greek American Orphanos came to Los Angeles from Connecti¬ 
cut. His interest in books and thrift shop bargains led him to be 
a book scout for noted bookseller Peggy Christian. He is quick 
to thank his mentor for her knowledge, encouragement—and 
fair prices. An initial booklist was issued by Sylvester, Orphanos, 
and Los Angeles friend George Fisher. The friends' interests 
changed and Fisher moved to New York, where he estab¬ 
lished his own book business, successful until his recent 
death. The first Sylvester & Orphanos catalog of modern 
first editions was issued in 1973. 

The publishers' choice of authors and painstaking detail in 
the crafts of the book arts have resulted in a body of fine signed 
limited editions. With no previous experience, they have ex¬ 
tended their creative risks and standards with each succeeding 
and successful book. With careful reading of the texts, the 
publishers and printers and craftsmen have worked together to 
combine all design elements to provide support to the authors' 
meaning. The results can be treasured for content and design, 
and are, as Paul Bowles said of his book published by them, 
"a delight to the eye and hand, a proof that the making of fine 
books is still within the realm of the possible." 

For their latest project, Tsarouchis: The Face of Modern Greece, 
the publishers have gathered tributes from sixteen writers, 
artists, and others who have been awed by the work of Greek 
artist Yannis Tsarouchis. David Hockney writes of his thrill and 
astonishment at having come across Tsarouchis paintings in 
London. John Updike writes that Tsarouchis's portraits of men 
in suits are "like nothing else in modern art." After studying 
Tsarouchis, Reynolds Price is compelled to quote Rilke, after 
seeing an Archaic Apollo: "Change your life." The book, which 
is introduced by Melina Mercouri, also has essays from Greeks 
who knew and worked with the artist in all aspects of his work. 
The book is also a tribute to those persons, like Mercouri, a part 
of the Greek renaissance of poets, actors, composers, and artists 
who engaged the world in the middle of the twentieth century. 
The portfolio by the Los Angeles publishers reproduces thirty- 
two of the artists' major works in color plates and is signed by 
all of the contributors. The portfolio is a stage for the memory 
and influence of Yannis Tsarouchis. 
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"For A Better 
Balance Between 
The Cultures 
Of Our Two 
Nations" 

"I am forever grateful to Stathis 
Orphanos and Ralph Sylvester for 
heeding my plea for a better balance 
between the cultures of our two nations 
and for their determined efforts to 
undertake and complete their important 
book on Greek artist Yannis Tsarouchis. 

For the exhibition of Sylvester & 
Orphanos editions at the University of 
California, Los Angeles, I send my 
sincerest wishes for its justified success. 

I extend to all involved my heartfelt 
appreciation for including within this 
exhibition a special tribute to modern 
Greek culture ." 

—Melina Mercouri 

Minister of Culture and Sciences, 
Greece, 1981-1989 
May 1990 



Yannis Tsarouchis (1910-1989). Sailor with Pink Background. 
1955. Oil on canvas. Private collection, Athens. 



Stathis Orphanos. Melina Mercouri. 1984. 
Black and white photograph. 


The subjects of this great painter's life and work were the spirit and 
heritage of the objects he collected around him, the Greek ceremonies 
he thrust himself into. Myth and music. Greek Orthodox ritual. 
Dance, and sitting in cafes. Echoes of Greek art—from Polygnotos to 
the naive Theophilos, from columns of Attic Greece to the pine floors 
and simple furniture of island homes—inform his style, both Greek 
and modem. 

Tsarouchis gives individual faces the collective Greek myth and 
restores individual bodies to the timeless space of an Attic statue, a 
Fayum portrait, an icon sitting in dim candlelight. His Sailor sits 
pensively, his arms leaning on a cafe table unique to Greece, in a color 
of its sea and sky. His face is thoroughly Greek: dark eyes, straight 
dark brows. His expression could be deep thought or nostalgia. He 
may have just danced the introspective solo zebekiko. He may rise to 
dance, he may rise to go to a cheap hotel of the neighborhood. 
Tsarouchis's work has given images of these activities and rendered 
the young sailor's thought plastic. 
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Stathis Orphanos. Esai Morales. 1988. Black and white photograph. 


Stathis 

Orphanos, 

Photographer 

When being photographed by 
Stathis Orphanos, Esai Morales first 
presented a professional image. 

Then, at one point he assumed the 
brash character of his role in Luis 
Valdez's La Bamba. The photogra¬ 
pher seized this as a flash of light 
illuminated a window behind. The 
reflection caught what was not 
present in the actor's pose. The 
photograph contains an infinity of 
opposites in black and white: 
dominance, submission ... even 
masculine, feminine; night, day; 
life, death. 

"It seems as if the soul of a dying sun 
illuminates me, anonymous, like one in 
the endless procession of dying stars that 
were once the life blood of an industry of 
dreams. They cast the last of their 
glorious rays upon any who would 
entertain their seduction." 

—Esai Morales 
July 1990 


Most sessions of photographer Stathis Orphanos are hectic. A roll of film 
dropped and rolled between Gore Vidal's feet. George Cukor, with his director's 
quickness with character told him—as he nearly backed into one of the director's 
famous Braques—"you're very shrewd, pretending not to know what you're 
doing, so we help you." His concentration centers as he notes details of the sitter, 
then builds to the moment of taking the picture—only the first step in his art. 

He likes manipulating the image and believes in darkroom juggling. A 
catastrophic session brings his creative powers into being. David Hockney was 
photographed on a bleak day with minimal available light. Orphanos used a 
close-up lens inches from the artist's face. In the darkroom he found he had one 
exposure he could print. This he did with the image spilling down from the center 
of a bent sheet of paper. The resulting print—elongated, somewhat blurred— 
suggests the rush of a busy artist. 

Reynolds Price has stated that Orphanos's photographs of writers are "far and 
away the best being taken by anybody known to [him]." Both John Updike and 
William Styron found their photographs "splendid." Updike wrote that he felt 
Orphanos was "giving him the definitive personality [he] always lacked." Al¬ 
though the photographer has used the word "seize" in gaining an image of his 
sitters, the results of his craft, the hours in the darkroom, give the viewer a complex 
image appropriate to the introspection, the genius of those photographed. 

—Dan Luckenbill 


Exhibit catalogs 
available through 
the Department of 
Special Collections: 

Sylvester & Orphanos, 
The Pachuco Era, 
and 

California Collections, 
by Dan Luckenbill 

Tops, Tanagrams, and 
Untearable Books, 
Selections from the 
Lloyd E. Cotsen Collection, 
by Andrea Immel 
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Events & Exhibits 


The Friends of the UCLA Library 
Annual Russell Shank Lecture 

Let the Word Go Forth: 

The Oxford English Dictionary 
on CD-ROM 

2-5PM 

Saturday, February 2,1991 
39 Haines Hall, UCLA 

The past, present and future of the Oxford 
English Dictionary will he discussed by 
George Guffey, Professor of English, 
UCLA; John A. Simpson and Edmund S. 
C. Weiner, Co-Editors, Oxford English 
Dictionary; Ann Hinckley, Head of 
Reference, University Research Library; 
Celine Alvey, Manager, Systems 
Planning, J. Paul Getty Trust. 




Verve and other 
Art Library Serials 

January 15 - April 7 

Diverse holdings of the Art Library will 
be exhibited, including L'lllustration, the 
19th century French journal, Verve, 
published in the 1920s with original art 
by Matisse and Chagall (above), SMS, 
a contemporary collaboration including 
contributions from Christo and 
Yoko Ono, plus other titles, including 
American Indian Art and Lalit Kala. 


Vojvodina: A Cultural Mosaic 

An exhibit in the 

University Research Library Lobby 
In conjunction with the Ninth Annual 
Yugoslav Studies Seminar 

January 24 - 27 

Scholars from the United States and 
Yugoslavia will present papers 
concerning the history, literature, social 
science, ethnology, language, art, music, 
and architecture of this culturally rich 
and varied region. 


"Ah Lover and Perfect Equal" 

To accompany 

UCLA Gay and Lesbian 
Awareness Week 
January 14 -19 

The Library is offering a series of exhibits 
throughout January and February at the 
URL, College, Theater Arts, and the 
Archive of Popular American Music. 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

The Development of 
Classical Scholarship 

Mid-January through March 
University Research Library Lobby 

This exhibit, sponsored by the 
Department of Special Collections, 
celebrates the study of Greek and Latin 
antiquity from the fourteenth to the 
twentieth century. 

A Thousand Years of the Bible 

January 15 - March 31 
At the J. Paul Getty Museum 
and 

UCLA Department of Special 
Collections 

This joint exhibition, in two locations, 
will display examples of the Gospel 
from the ninth to the nineteenth century. 
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